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short, there is something remaining for the dead, and better for those that have done good than for those that have done evil.
The first of the f psychological dialogues,' as we have called them, is the Philcbus. The question here is of the summum boniwi or chief good. What is, it ? Is it pleasure ? Is it wisdom ? Or is it both ? In the process of answering these questions Plato lays down rules for true definition, and establishes classifications which had an immense influence on his successor Aristotle, but which need not be further referred to here.
The general gist of the argument is as follows. Pleasure could not be regarded as a sufficient or perfect good if it was entirely emptied of the purely intellectual elements of anticipation and consciousness and memory. This would be no better than the pleasure of an oyster. On the other hand, a purely intellectual existence can hardly be regarded as perfect and sufficient either. The perfect life must be a union of both.
But this union must be an orderly and rational union ; in other words, it must be one in which Mind is master and Pleasure servant; the finite, the regular, the universal must govern the indefinite, variable, particular. Thus in the perfect life there are four elements ; in the body, earth, water, air, fire ; in the soul, the finite, the indefinite, the union of the